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in his contest in the Patent Office with Sawyer and Mail
upon the filament, secured a patent in 1880 upon a carbon
filament in an exhausted container made entirely of glass.
Sawyer and Man had shown in their application a con-
tainer in the form of a tube closed by a stopper, sealed into
the end. This "stopper lamp" became famous in its rela-
tion to the lighting of the Columbian Exposition in 1893.
Of that something will be said when we come to treat par-
ticularly of the Exposition. Two other inventions of mo-
ment should be here mentioned, one patented by Sawyer
and Man in 1879 for treating carbon conductors in an at-
mosphere of hydrocarbon, and the other an invention of
Hiram S. Maxim for making a filament out of carbonized
cellulose. These and other adversely held inventions cast
doubt on the expediency of Westinghouse entering the in-
candescent-lamp field. We shall hear more of this when we
come to the story of the Chicago World's Fair.

The status of the generator was less complicated, al-
though a patent issued to Weston in 1883, and assigned
to the United States Company, upon a self-regulating
dynamo, appears to have caused Westinghouse to doubt
the propriety of manufacturing the Stanley dynamo.
Numerous other patents on the direct-current generator and
systems of distribution were also held by the United States
and other companies.

Through Franklin L. Pope, an eminent electrical patent
expert, and Thomas B. Kerr, one of his patent lawyers,
Westinghouse was advised as to the probable bearing which
these various patents might have upon his operations, and
particularly upon the Stanley incandescent lamp and
dynamo. The results of these investigations apparently
caused Westinghouse to hestitate at the time, but in March,
1885, he, with" some apparent reluctance, consented to the